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The Frugal Repast. (1904.) Etching, second state, 18% x 141% ”, Museum of Modern 
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PREFACE 

This exhibition offers the first comprehensive sur- 
vey of Picasso’s prints to be held in America. The 
selection has been made exclusively from the Abby 


Aldrich Rockefeller Print Room of the Museum of 


Modern Art. The Print Room, open daily from 
two to five Monday through Friday, contains over 
4000 modern prints. The Picasso collection alone 


consists of 350 etchings, woodcuts, lithographs and 
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illustrated books, the largest body of his graphic 
work in existence. 


Mr. Alfred H. Barr, Jr. has been a counselor and 
guide in arranging both the Picasso and Redon 
exhibitions. I wish also to thank Miss Dorothy L. 
Lytle, Custodian of the Print Room, who has been 
an invaluable collaborator. 


WILLIAM S. LIEBERMAN 
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picasso: his graphic art 


In half a century Picasso has made over 500 intaglio 
plates—etchings, aquatints, drypoints and engrav- 
ings—and has drawn about 250 lithographs. Al- 
though his significance as a painter necessarily adds 
to his stature as a printmaker, his graphic oeuvre 
alone would insure his importance in the history of 
contemporary art. 

In Barcelona before 1900 he had learned the ru- 
diments of etching from his friend Ricardo Canals. 
This instruction was brief—Picasso is quick to seize 
the possibilities of any medium—and with his sec- 
ond and still most popular print, The Frugal Repast 
of 1904, he was already an accomplished etcher. A 
few plates of the next year, mostly intimate glimpses 
of a wandering family of saltimbanques, recall the 
sentiment and style of many paintings of 1905. At 
the Circus and Salomé, however, are less mannered, 
broader, more vigorous. 

Of the thirty etchings and drypoints which reflect 
the development of cubism, the most important are 
alarge Still Life with Bottle of 1912 and illustrations 
for two plays by Max Jacob. Together with several 
prints by Georges Braque, Picasso’s companion in 
the cubist adventure, these editions were published 
by Daniel Henry Kahnweiler, the chief sponsor of 
the new movement. 

Picasso had been an etcher for twenty years be- 
fore he attempted lithography in 1919. The re- 
searches of cubism were by no means abandoned, 
but the lithographs and etchings of the ’20s reflect 
a renewed interest in a classic, often idealized rendi- 
tion of the human figure. 

As the circle of his literary friends increased 
Picasso contributed frontispieces and incidental 
illustrations to their books. Through his intimate, 
Max Jacob, he met Raymond Radiguet, Pierre 
Reverdy, Paul Valéry and André Breton. Their por- 
traits in prints are notable additions to the gallery of 
realistic pencil likenesses begun in 1915. 





Picasso’s graphic work is usually the mirror of his 


successive styles as a painter, but he often turns to 
printmaking to explore some specific problem. In 
1922 he concentrated briefly but intensely on the 
relaxation of the angular planes of cubism into 
looser, more curvilinear shapes. This experiment 
may best be studied in twenty small etchings, most- 
ly nudes. Picasso worked quickly and the flowing 
calligraphy encloses but does not analyse the forms. 

From 1927 through 1931 Picasso spent a major 
part of his time on illustrations for three books, none 
of them by contemporary authors. The first, a dozen 
etchings for Balzac’s Le Chef-d’ oeuvre Inconnu, was 
commissioned by Ambroise Vollard, the great 
French publisher of fine prints and books. Picasso 
developed several themes, notably the artist in his 
studio, the subject of several other prints of 1927. 
Although the illustrations are by no means literal, 
the etching Painter with a Model Knitting might well 
portray Balzac’s painter hero at work on his un- 
intelligible “‘masterpiece.’”? Reproductions of six- 
teen pages from a sketchbook of 1926 serve as intro- 
duction to the story. These hieroglyphics of dots 
and lines furnish a handsome, unexpected addition 
to the book. 

In 1929 Picasso etched and engraved six plates 
for Pepe Hillo’s La Tauromaquia written in 1800, a 
year before the celebrated bullfighter’s death. 
Henry de Montherlant contributed a preface but 
the edition was never realized and the illustrations 
are little known. The etchings seem somewhat in- 
eptly drawn, but this tauromachy focuses upon the 
theme that was to obsess Picasso during the next 
decade: the. conflict bull, and 
matador. 

For his first publishing venture the young Swiss 
editor Albert Skira invited Picasso to illustrate 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. Braque, at the same time, was 
at work on another classic, an edition of Hesiod’s 
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Still Life with Bottle. (1912.) Drypoint, 19'%% x 12”. Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, acquired through the Lillie P. 
Bliss Bequest 


Theogony for Vollard. The Picasso-Skira Ovid was 
more ambitious, demanding the full courage of the 
publisher and the sustained patience of the artist. 
Often as a project nears completion Picasso sud- 
denly loses interest. But under the guidance of Skira 
one of the most distinguished books of the century 
was produced. Only thirty of some fifty etchings 
were used in the final selection for the illustrations. 
Faithful to the text, they harmonize beautifully 
with the printed page. Each of the large composi- 
tions fills a vertical frame. Smaller decorations run 
horizontally across the chapter headings. Spon- 
taneous and yet restrained, the rapid fluid outlines 
offer painless distortions of the human figure. 
Picasso was extremely exacting. A scene of Jupiter 
and Semele, for instance, was reworked on six 
different plates before he was finally satisfied. 


A year after the publication of his Ovid in 1931, 
Picasso purchased the chateau at Boisgeloup near 
Gisors. The spacious stables of the residence were 
converted into a sculpture studio and Picasso start- 
ed work on projects that had interested him for 
several years. Away from this studio for a two 
months stay in Paris during the spring of 1933, he 
idealized the problems of the sculptor in a suite of 
etchings. The first show a sculptor at work on large 
heads such as those Picasso had just completed. A 
bearded sculptor models or contemplates a statue 
decorated with strings of ivy. Visitors admire the 
work and later the nude sculptor and his model are 
at rest. Nothing disturbs the enchanted quiet of the 
idyll. They gaze serenely at statues of horsemen, 
centaurs, acrobats and nudes. Occasionally the 
statuary is semi-abstract, but it is usually rendered 
in the same realistic manner as the etchings them- 
selves. These forty plates (as many as three and four 
were done in a single day) represent the lyric culm’ 
nation of Picasso’s neo-classic style. 

In 1933 Skira and Tériade launched the maga- 
zine Minotaure. In an age which largely ignores 
traditional legend, the mythological monster of its 
title seized the imagination of many artists, in par- 
ticular Picasso. He designed a cover for the first 
issue of the new review and contributed, as frontis- 
piece, four etchings of a heraldic minotaur holding 
a dagger. The figure had previously appeared in 
his art but this is the first sustained treatment of it. 
A dozen etchings show the minotaur reveling, 
sleeping, dying. This is not yet the terrible monster 
of Crete but a sympathetic, whimsical, often pam- 
pered beast who expires, nevertheless, on the sands 
of the arena. 

In November 1933 and again in the summer and 
fall of 1934 Picasso drew many scenes of bullfights. 
In both years he had returned to Spain and perhaps 
these visits had renewed his interest in the bull ring. 
He had depicted the spectacle before but in 1934 he 
invests the drama with a personal symbolism of his 
own. The climactic moment of the conflict interests 
him most. The matador, a woman oblivious to the 
tumult which surrounds her lies prostrate. The 
horse, disemboweled, rears its anguished head. The 
bull, if not always triumphant, dominates the trio— 
his strength and passion have created the chaotic 
nightmare. These bullfights invite comparison with 
those of Goya, but no real analogy can be drawn. 

After he had etched the two largest tauromachies, 
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Picasso returned to the theme of the minotaur. The 
monster is no longer the happy beast of the previous 
year but a blind, noble creature guided by a child. 
Thirty years before Picasso had drawn a blind man 
led by a flower girl; now the little girl clutches a 
dove and added to the scene are two sailors in a boat 
while at one side sits a silent spectator. 

By the end of 1934 the themes of minotaur and 
bull ring had become inextricably woven in Picasso’s 
mind. Both are present in his most ambitious print 
the great Minotauromachy of 1935. The minotaur, a 
powerful and ominous creature, tries to extinguish 
the light of a candle held by a little flower girl. The 
monster advances upon the unconscious female 
matador. She holds a sword but it is the minotaur 
who seems to direct its thrust. The small, terrified 
horse is disemboweled. It staggers under the weight 
of its prostrate rider. At one side a bearded man 
climbs a ladder, and from a window, two seated 
women with a brace of doves are silent witnesses to 

ae scene. Although the meaning of this allegory 
remains obscure, Minotauromachy is Picasso’s most 
important print, a disquieting and unforgettable 
image. It contains as well many elements repeated 
in the large Guernica mural of 1937. 

Since 1933 Picasso’s etchings and engravings had 
been printed in the Montmartre workshop of Roger 
Lacouriére. A master technician with a craftsman’s 
knowledge of three generations, Lacouriére has had 
the imagination to tempt Picasso’s inventiveness 
with all possible variety of intaglio media. In May 
1936 he demonstrated the sugar process or “lift 
ground” method of aquatint. With this technique 
it is possible to draw directly in black rather than to 
build up from light to dark. The process allows the 
artist much freedom and, what particularly ap- 
pealed to the painter, the aquatint may be directly 
laid in brush strokes. The method, well known to 
printers, had previously been little exploited by 
contemporary artists. 

The introduction to the unfamiliar process came 
at a propitious time. Picasso’s interest in painting 
had temporarily lagged. He had tried his hand as a 
photographer and as an author. The sugar aquatint 
furnished another new method of expression. His 
first experiment was a plate of four illustrations to a 
poem by Paul Eluard. These were successful and he 
drew marginal decorations for additional poems. 
Ambroise Vollard, who sat for a series of portraits, 
was enthusiastic about the new medium. He urged 


Picasso to illustrate selections from Buffon’s Histoire 
Naturelle. 

Begun in 1936 the Buffon was not published until 
1942 after Vollard’s death. It is the last collabora- 
tion of the foremost artist and the greatest publisher 
of illustrated books of our time. Picasso’s zoo con- 
sists of thirty-one aquatints. They display a natural- 
ism always more frequent in his graphic work than 
in his painting. In the best of the series he seizes the 
essential character or action of each animal—the 
giddy race of the ostrich, the lone wolf slinking from 
the light, the intricate lacework of the crayfish, the 
scaley armor of the lizard. The technique varies; 
some plates were bitten only once, others several 
times. Picasso used pen, brush, even his thumb- 
print. To avoid plate marks about the illustrations 
the size of the plate was larger than the sheet on 
which it was printed. When Picasso had finished— 
at the rate of one a day—passages from Buffon were 
edited to fit the animals the artist had chosen to 


portray. 
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Pierre Reverdy. (1922.) Etching, 4°4 x 3%”. 
Modern Art, New York, Purchase Fund 


Museum of 











Sculptor and Model. April 8, 1933. Etching, 141% x 111%”. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., Purchase Fund 


The Spanish Civil War moved Picasso to voice an 
eloquent protest with the mural Guernica. But al- 
ready in January of 1937 he had condemned the in- 
surgents in an etched comic strip the Dream and Lie 
of Franco. Each of the two plates for the Dream and 
Lie is ruled off into nine sections. Fourteen frames 
reading from right to left are devoted to the exposé 
of Franco. The dictator resembles some dreadful 
growth uprooted from the ground. He postures as a 
military hero, as the spirit of Spain, but even his 
prayers are insincere. Instead of the horse which he 
had wounded, he finds himself astride a pig. He 
destroys the horse but is himself annihilated by the 
bull. 

The remaining four scenes of the Dream and Lie of 
Franco were etched in June as Picasso was com- 
pleting Guernica. These additions, screaming women 
and grief-stricken mothers are the victims of the 
terrible air raid out of which grew a series of draw- 
ings postscript to the mural. The Dream and Lie of 
Franco, printed as a broadside in a large edition, was 
sold for the benefit of the Spanish Republic. This 
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was the first time that Picasso had taken a public 
stand on world events. 

Among the Guernica postscripts is a large etching 
of a weeping woman. She holds a handkerchief to 
her eyes and tears like nail heads cut furrows in her 
cheek. The violence of the mural, somewhat muted 
in the enigmatic Combat of October 1937, appears 
again in the large etching and aquatint Dancer of 
the next year. 

During the decade 1927 to 1937, the period of 
Picasso’s greatest activity as etcher and engraver, 
he had made almost 250 prints, half of his entire 
lifetime’s achievement in intaglio. Toward the end 
of the ’30s he tried color aquatint but was dissatis- 
fied with his experiments. Also unpublished are 
several engraved marginal decorations to his own 
writings. 

During the ’40s Picasso has been a generous 
contributor to books by his friends, among them 
Georges Hugnet, Paul Eluard, Robert Desnos, 
Iliazd, Pierre Reverdy and Yvan Goll. Many of these 
“illustrations” were merely plates which Picasso 
happened to have at hand, although he did en- 
grave eight lively scenes for a posthumous edition of 
a pair of stories by Ramon Reventos. Of all these 
books only one, an edition of the Spanish poet 
Gongora, is sufficiently important to rank with the 
Ovid or the Buffon. Picasso’s own transcript of 
Gongora’s sonnets was photomechanically repro- 
duced. Each page of manuscript was then em- 
bellished with drypoint decorations. To a large por- 
trait of the poet, he added nineteen full pages of 
women’s heads. Among these aquatints and dry- 
points is a portrait of his daughter Concepcion. The 
Gongora, begun in December 1946, was completed 
in the fall of 1948. 

In November 1945 the French master litho- 
grapher Fernand Mourlot approached Picasso 
about the possibility of reproducing by lithography 
some of his paintings. Picasso consented and became 
so intrigued with the medium that he took up lithog- 
raphy himself. In the ’20s he had made several 
drawings which had been transferred to stone, but 
now at the age of sixty-four he worked for the first 
time directly on the stone himself. By the end of the 
year he had completed thirty lithographs. The meta- 
morphosis of a composition may often be traced 
in as many as twelve or eighteen different states. 
At first Picasso experimented with the medium; he 
used crayon, pen, wash, transfer paper and paper 
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cut-outs. The treatment is often witty, the subject 
matter usually familiar to a student of his art. 

After a few months Picasso began to work more 
creatively within the medium itself, thinking in 
terms of lithography rather than of drawing. As the 
lithographs became larger in scale and bolder in 
composition, he exploited the possibilities of black 
more and more. Scenes of fauns and centauresses 
repeat the frolicsome pastorals of Antibes, also the 
subject of several etchings. He develops specific 
themes—portraits of his companion Francoise, 
women in armchairs, austere semi-abstract heads, 
striking still-life compositions. The humor so char- 
acteristic of much of his work of the last decade ap- 
pears in a series of variations on Cranach’s David 
and Bathsheba, parodies which recall four etchings of 
1934 in which Picasso had played upon the theme 
of a Rembrandt self portrait. Under the expert 
guidance of Mourlot, Picasso also took up color 
lithography. After a few tentative experiments he 
quickly mastered the mechanics of printing from 
several different stones. 








By April 1949 Picasso had in five years completed 
180 lithographs. He tried to stop but could not. His 
most recent portray knights in armor departing for 
some courtly adventure. Picasso’s advocacy of the 
medium has done much to stimulate the renais- 
sance in lithography that has taken place in France 
since the war. Together with his ceramic pottery 
and sculpture, these lithographs represent a major 
part of Picasso’s activities during the period 1945 to 
1950. 

Picasso’s woodcuts number less than a dozen 
done between 1905 and 1915. With the exception of 
two heads of Fernande Olivier (whom he had met 
while working on the etching The Frugal Repast) 
they are relatively unimportant to the body of his 
graphic work. In intaglio and in lithography, how- 
ever, Picasso has been one of the most prolific art- 
ists of the century. At a time when painters and 
sculptors devote much of their energies to the cre- 
ation of original prints, Picasso is of them all the 
master printmaker. 








Minotaur Asleep. May 18, 1933. Etching, 754 x 10%”. Museum of Modern Art, New York, Mrs. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Purchase Fund 
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Tauromachy. June 20, 1934. Etching, 11'%6 x 9%". Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Purchase 
Fund 


Tauromachy, September 8, 1934. Etching, 197% x 2746". Museum 
of Modern Art, New York, acquired through the Lillie P. Bliss 
Bequest 
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Minotauromachy. (1935.) Etching, 19% x 277%". Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, Purchase Fund 


The Blind Minotaur I. September 22, 1934. Etching, 9% x 1354”. Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, Purchase Fund 














Dream and Lie of Franco. January 8 and 9, June 7, 1937. The second of two plates of nine scenes each. Etching and aquatint, 12!4x 16°". 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, Purchase Fund 



















ss Ambroise Vollard. (1936.) Etching, 96 x 1334”. 
: Museum of Modern Art, New York, acquired 
=> { through the Lillie P. Bliss Bequest 


Satyr and Sleeping Woman. June 12, 1936. Aqua- 
tint and etching, 12% x 16%". Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, Purchase Fund 














Faun. (1948.) From Reventos’ Deux Contes. Drypoint, 12 x 9°¢". Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, gift of Victor S. Riesenfeld 


Pastorale. (1946.) Etching, 10'%6 x 131%”. Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, acquired through the Lillie P. Bliss Bequest 
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Bullfrog. January 13, 1949. Lithograph, 19°4 x 2514". Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 


Jr. Purchase Fund 


Owl. January 20, 1947. Color lithograph, 25% x 1914”. 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, acquired through the 
Lillie P. Bliss Bequest 
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David and Bathsheba. March 30, 1947. Lithograph, fourth state, 


254 x 1914”. Museum of Modern Art, New York, acquired 
through the Lillie P. Bliss Bequest 


Still Life. March 10, 1947. Color lithograph, 177% x 2334". 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, gift of Victor S. Riesenfeld 


























Black Head. November 20, 1948. Lithograph, 25% x 19%". 








ate, Museum of Modern Art, New York, Mrs. John D. Recke- 
ired feller, Jr. Purchase Fund 

wre . ap: Departure. May 20, 1951. Color lithograph, 21 4 x 2519”. 
4". 4 AAT AX { Museum of Modern Art, New York, Mrs. John D. 
feld be a Rockefeller, Jr. Purchase Fund 
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PICASSO: HIS GRAPHIC ART 


EXHIBITION DATES: FEBRUARY 14 TO APRIL 20, 1952 
The Museum of Modern Art’s collection of prints and illus- 
trated books by Picasso has been acquired through the 
following bequests, gifts and purchase funds: 
Gift of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., nos. 1-3, 5-8, 13, 20-21, 
24, 105, 108. Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. Purchase Fund, 
nos. 10-11, 18, 23, 27-28, 30-55, 59, 61-65, 67-70, 78, 85-86, 
95, 97-100, 102-103, 113-114 

Lillie P. Bliss Collection, nos. 4, 9. Acquired through the 
Lillie P. Bliss Bequest, nos. 14, 58, 60, 71, 75-76, 80-81, 83, 
87-89, 93-94 

Frank Crowninshield, no. 104; D. H. Kahnweiller, no. 96; 
Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., No. 77; Mrs. Saidie A. May, nos. 16, 
22; J. B. Neumann, nos. 56-57; Victor S. Riesenfeld, nos. 12, 
19, 25-26, 72-73, 79, 84, go-g2, 111-112; James Thrall Soby, 
no. 106 

A. Conger Goodyear Fund, no. 66; Purchase Fund, nos. 
17, 29, 72-73, 101, 107, 109-110; Extended loan from the 
artist, no. 74 


CHECK LIST 
Items marked with an asterisk are illustrated. Dates given appear 
on the prints themselves unless enclosed in parentheses. 


DEFINITIVE CATALOGS 

G: Geiser, Bernard. Picasso, peintre graveur. Bern, 1933 

J: Johnson, Una E. Ambroise Vollard éditeur. New York, 
Wittenborn, 1944 

M: Mourlot, Fernand. Picasso lithographe. 2 vols. Monte 
Carlo, Editions du Livre, 1949-50 


*: The Frugal Repast. (1904.) Etching (G.2; J.108:1) 
2 The Wanderers. (1905.) Etching (G.4; J.108:3) 
3 Head of aWoman. (January, 1905.) Etching (G.3; J.108:2) 
4 Head of a Woman. (1905.) Drypoint (G.7) 
5, The Saltimbanques. (1905.) Drypoint (G.g; J.108:7) 
6 Seated Saltimbanque. (1905.) Drypoint (G.12; J.108:10) 
7 The Watering Place. (1905.) Drypoint (G.10; J.108:8) 
8 At the Circus. (1905.) Drypoint (G.11; J.108:9) 
9 Salomé. (1905.) Drypoint (G.17; J.108:13) 
10 Head of a Woman (Fernande Olivier). (1906.) Woodcut 
(G.212) 
11 Woman and Child. (1909.) Drypoint (G.21) 
12 Fruit Dish. (1909.) Drypoint (G.22) 
13 Head of a Man. (1912.) Etching (G.32) 
*14 Still Life with Bottle. (1912.) Drypoint (G.33) 
15, Raymond Radiguet. December 17, 1920. Facsimile litho- 
graph (G.223; M.III) 
16 The Horseman. March 7, 1921. Lithograph (G.228; 
M.VIII) 
*17 Pierre Reverdy. (1922.) Etching (G.63) 
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18 Woman. (1922-23.) Etching. (G.g9) 

19 André Breton. (1923.) Drypoint (G.110) 

Reading. (1926.) Lithograph. (G.242; M.XII) 

21 Three Nudes. (1927.) Etching (G.117) 

22 Painter and Model. (1927.) Etching (G.119) 

23 The Studio. (1927.) Etching (G.121; J.113) 

24 Face. (1928.) Lithograph (G.243; M.X XIII) 

25 Figure. (1929.) Lithograph (G.246; M.X XVI) 

26 Table of contents to Balzac’s Le Chef-d’ oeuvre Inconnu. 
(July 4, 1931.) Etching (G.135) 

27 Seated Nude. (July 9, 1931.) Etching (G.208) 

28 Le viol. (July 9, 1931.) Etching (G.209) 

29 Bathers and Diver. (1932?) Etching with collage 

Sculptor at Work. (March 1933.) Etching 

31 Two Women and a Sculptured Head. March 21, 1933. 
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Etching 
32 Sculptor and Model with Mask. March 27, 1933. Etching 
33-36 Sculptor’s Repose. March 30, 1933. Etchings 
37-40 Sculptor’s Repose. March 31, 1933. Etchings 
41 Sculptor’s Repose. April 3, 1933. Etching 
*42 Sculptor and Model. April 8, 1933. Etching 
43 Sculptor at Work. April 11, 1933. Etching 
44 Minotaur and Woman. May 17, 1933. Etching 
45-46 The Minotaur’s Revels. May 18, 1933. Etchings 
*47 Minotaur Asleep. May 18, 1933. Etching 
48 The Dying Minotaur. May 29, 1933. Etching 
49 The Dying Minotaur. May 30, 1933. Etching 
Minotaur and Woman. June 18, 1933. Drypoint 
Bullfight. November 7, 1933. Etching 
Bull-headed Sphinx. (1934.) Etching 
Two Men. (1934.) Etching 
Tambourine Player and Nude. January 30, 1934. Etching 
Two Models with Self Portrait of Rembrandt. January 31, 
1934. Etching. 
56 Lysistrata Takes the Oath of the Women. (1934.) Copper 
plate 
57 Lysistrata Takes the Oath of the Women. (1934.) Etching. 
one of six for Aristophanes’ Lysistrata 
58 Tauromachy. June 12, 1934. Etching 
*59 Tauromachy. June 20, 1934. Etching 
*60 Tauromachy. September 8, 1934. Etching 
*61 The Blind Minotaur I. September 22, 1934. Engraving 
62 The Blind Minotaur IIT, October 23, 1934. Etching 
63 The Blind Minotaur III. (1934.) Engraving 
64 The Blind Minotaur IV. (1934.) Etching and aquatint 
*65, Minotauromachy. (1935.) Etching 
66 Grand Air. June 4, 1936. Etching, marginal illustrations 
for the poem by Paul Eluard 
67 Vigil. (1936.) Etching 
68 A Mythological Scene. (1936.) Aquatint and etching 
*6q Satyr and Sleeping Woman. June 12, 1936. Aquatint and 
etching. 
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Four scenes. (June 1936.) Aquatint, illustrations for Paul 
Eluard’s Le Barre d’ Appui 

Ambroise Vollard. (1936.) Aquatint 

Dream and Lie of Franco I. January 8, 1937. Etching and 
aquatint 

Dream and Lie of Franco II. January 8 and g; June 7, 
1937. Etching and aquatint 

Weeping Woman. July 2, 1937. Etching and aquatint 
Combat. October 10, 1937. Engraving and etching 


) Dancer and Tambourine. (1938.) Etching and aquatint 


Reclining Couple. June 19, 1938. Etching, one of three 

illustrations for Iliazd’s Afat, 1940 

Woman’s Head. (1941.) Etching, printed in blue 

Seated Woman. December 23, 1943. Etching, frontispiece 

to Robert Desnos’ Contrée, 1944 

Young Boy. November 7, 1945. Lithograph (M.8) 

The Bull. January 17, 1946. Lithograph, eleventh state 

(M.17) 

Pages of Sketches. December 4, 1945. Lithograph (M.18) 

The Circus. December 23, 1945. Lithograph (M.24) 

Fight Nudes. January 13, 1946. Lithograph (M.29) 

Francoise with a Bow. June 14, 1946. Lithograph (M.41) 

Francoise as the Sun. June 15, 1946. Lithograph (M.48) 

Pastorale. (1946.) Etching, printed in green 

Owl. January 20, 1947. Two color lithograph (M.55 

Fauns and Centauress. January 26, 1947. Lithograph 

(M.59) 

Young Pigeon. March 11, 1947. Lithograph (M.71) 

Still Life. March 10, 1947. Lithograph in three colors 

(M.74) 

Young Girl. June 24, 1947. Lithograph (M.106) 

David and Bathsheba. March 30, 1947. Lithograph, 

second state (M.109) 

David and Bathsheba. March 30, 

fourth state (M.109) 

Faun Musician. March 10, 1948. Lithograph (M.116) 

Poster for a fair at Vallauris. June 5, 1948. Lithograph 

in two colors (M.118) 

Black Head. November 20, 1948. Lithograph (M.126) 

Bullfrog. January 13, 1949. Lithograph (M.144) 

Young Girl. March 26-27, 1949. Lithograph (M.176 bis) 
The Striped Blouse. April 3, 1949. Lithograph in six 
colors (M.179) 

The Artist’s Children: Paloma and Claude. (April 16, 1950.) 
Lithograph 


1947. Lithograph, 


Departure. May 20, 1951. Lithograph in three colors 


USTRATED BOOKS 
Max Jacob. Saint Matorel. Paris, Henry Kahnweiler, 
IQII 

4 etchings, 1910 (G.23-26) 

Max Jacob. Le Siége de Férusalem. Paris, Henry Kahn- 
weiler, 1914 

3 etchings and drypoints, 1913-14 (G.35-37) 

Honoré Balzac. Le Chef-d’ oeuvre Inconnu. Paris, Ambroise 
Vollard, 1931 

13 etchings, 1927 (G.123-135; J.119) and 67 wood 
engravings by Aubert, after drawings by Picasso 





The Striped Blouse. April 3, 1949. Color lithograph, 2514 x 
1934”. Museum of Modern Art, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr. Purchase Fund 
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Ovid. Les Métamorphoses. Lausanne, Albert Skira, 1931 
30 etchings (G.143-172) 

Aristophanes. Lysistrata. New York, Limited Editions 
Club, 1934 

6 etchings, 1934, and reproductions of 29 drawings 
Comte de Buffon (Georges Louis Le Clerc). Histoire 
Naturelle. Paris, Martin Fabiani, 1942 

31 aquatints, 1936 (J.120) 

Georges Hugnet. Non Vouloir. Paris, Jeanne Bucher, 
1942 

4 wood engravings, 1942 

Georges Hugnet. La Chévre-feuille. Paris, Robert J. 
Godet, 1943 

6 etchings on offset plates, 1943 

Ramon Reventos. Dos Contes. Paris and Barcelona, 
Albor, 1947 

4 engravings, 1947 

Ramon Reventos. Deux Contes. Paris and Barcelona, 
Albor, 1947 

4 drypoints, actually 1948 

Tristan Tzara. De Mémoire d’Homme. Paris, Bordas, 
1950 

g lithographs, 1950 

Gongora. Vingt Potmes. Paris, Les Grands Peintres 
moderne et le Livre, 1949 

41 aquatints and drypoints (1946-48.) 


